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Introduction 


The essays which form this booklet were first pub- 
lished as a discussion in a series of issues of Marxism 
Today. We are most grateful to this journal for per- 
mission to reprint these pieces, which will interest many 
people who may not have seen them in their original 
format. We are also grateful to the individual contrib- 
utors for their kindness in authorising this reprint. 


Marxism Today is published at 16 King Street, 
London W.C.2. 


Ken Coates 
Editor of the Bulletin of the Institute for 
Workers’ Control 


The Possibilities and Limitations 
of Workers’ Control 


Bert Ramelson 


NDUSTRIAL democracy has in recent years 
[become a lively topic for discussion. The debate 

is not confined, as is sometimes thought, to 
fringe extremist groups. 

The TUC devoted considerable space in its evi- 
dence to this subject and the Royal Commission 
itself found it necessary to refer in its Report to 
this theme. 

The Labour Party set up a working party which 
produced a Report dealing with industrial democracy 
which formed the basis of a statement to be sub- 
mitted to this year’s Labour Party Conference at 
Blackpool. 

The number of resolutions on the agendas of the 
TUC and LP conferences, the growing response of 
shop stewards and rank and file workers to con- 
ferences concerned to discuss industrial democracy 
and the increasing interest in the subject shown by 
the more serious organs of the Establishment such 
as The Times, The Financial Times, and The 
Economist, are all indications of the widespread 
interest in and the growing importance of this vital 
aspect of industrial relations. 


But that is not to say that there is common 
agreement on either the relevance or even the 
content of the subject under discussion. 

On the contrary. The diversity in terminology 
used to describe the theme—workers’ control, 
workers’ participation, joint consultation, involve- 
ment, social accountability, self-management, en- 
croachment—is an indication of the diversity in 
conception, as well as motivation of the growing 
number of participants, at the various levels of 
discussion on this theme. 

It is also a fairly good measure of the confusion 
and illusions that are being sown, of the utopian 
as well as downright class collaborationary and 
diversionary ideas that surround this subject. 

The purpose of this article is threefold. Firstl 
briefly to examine wh at_the question_of 
i .democracy..has_emerged.as_a. focal. issue 
err aut widisutalitelatichidasdheaxteanaiha: 
it_has_in.the-1960s.. 

Secondly, to indicate why there_are_great_pos- 
sibilities for.extending industrial democracy_and in 
what direction; while at the same time facins up to 
the considerable limitations to a full flowering of 
industrial democracy—falling far short of what can 
be described as workers’ control if words are to 
have any meaning at all—within the framework of 
a capitalist society. And thirdly to examine the 
means most_likely to effect the widest possible 


expansion of the worker’s right to influence_the 
environment in which he works. 


It is ccident that the questio industrial 
@ ) teal de €_ question of in 
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democracy s ve emerged as_a major issue 


within_the organised TU. movement_in_ recent. years. 
.There_are_very-good_objective reasons for_this to 


have happened. 


Effects of Technological Change 


One of th ife is that we are living in a 
period of tremendous_technological change. The 
industrial revolution which gave birth to modern in- 
dustry in its day brought about tremendous changes 
in_the working conditions and industrial relations 
of man. The technological and_scientific_revolution 
through which we are. living is of even_ greater 
magnitude—and_significance. It is, therefore, not 
really surprising that it has made a great impact on 
all aspects of society but, particularly so, on the 
economic and industrial life of the country. 

It has created _the possibilities. for unpreceden- 
ted_vast_increases in output with a considerably 
reduced labour force. Under the new techniques 
the trend is for output _to_be determined more and 


more by the character-and speed of the machine and 
equipment.and_less and_less-by.the workers’ effort. 


To exploit the new potentialities to the full 
requires vast capital investment as well as enhanced 
market outlets. This is undoubtedly an important 
factor in the acceleration of the natural process of 
concentration and centralisation of capital. The 
recent spurt of mergers and take-overs, often with 


the financial help and exertion of pressures by 


the state, is an example of it. 
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These technologi evelopments.. revolutionising | 
th que_of-production_cannot_but_lead to a 
drive for important.changes_in_ working conditions. 


| 


The_workers_are_faced_with relentless pressures 


of change aggravating the sense_of_insecurity,.and 
putting in jeopardy the measure of stability of work 
enrivonment-achieved_over the years. 

Large scale redundancy, round the clock working, 
blurring of craft, mobility, job evaluation, measured 
day work, manning scales, if not new, certainly 
assume much greater significance and exert tremen- 
dous pressures for radical alteration of working 
conditions. 

Many of these changes derive_directly_from the 
changes_in_production.methods, the_scale_ of invest- 
ment_and_the—drive-to—recoup--the-vast—costs_of 
modern_plant_before_they_become_obsolete. 


These are the objective circumstances which 
compel the-organised_workers to demand a say on 
many_aspects_of production including investment 
policy which were_hitherto,.if only_tacitly, left_to 
management. This is not to say that until recently 


there was a total absence of any desire or movement 
for the extension of industrial democracy. 


Influencing the Conditions of Work 


Man_has always wanted to play.a_part_in shaping 
his environment. And as he spends the.major part 
of his life_at_work, this extended to a yearning to 
influence the conditions governing-his.working life. 

The founding and developing of the trades unions _ 


ll 


against all the obstacles was an expression of this 
a t was this realisation, that only_by the collec- 


tive-effort-of the-work-group (eventually developed 
to combined effort on a national level) would it 
be_possible-to-confrontthe.employer-with.a realisable 
demand_that_the—workers’_-needs—and_aspirations 
must—be_taken_into—consideration—in—determining 
some_aspects—of—working_conditions, that _is_ the 
basis_of-trade—-unionism. But_the field was in the 
main_limited.to.wage_determination,_later_extended 
to_the_length_of-the-werking—day,working week 
anda few other elementary.conditions of work. 


Much later there developed a movement amongst 
advanced. _sections-of-workers_for_the extension_of 
workers’ rights_to-determining-the-whole process of 
production. This movement, rooted in syndicalism 
and guild socialism, came to the fore during the 
first quarter of this century before scientific social- 
ism, coupled with the experience of the 1917 Revolu- 
tion, captured the imagination of the militant 
section which formed the core of the syndicalist 
trend, and led them to a realisation that political 
action is the means to achieve this—with many of 
them playing a part in founding the Communist 
Party. 


The literature of this early movement is very 
valuable so long as it is studied in its context, so 
long as it is understood that the ideas expressed 
there are as relevant to today’s problems and 
possibilities as the writings of the utopian socialists 
are to the modern problems of bringing about the 
revolutionary transformation of society. 


| 
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But objective necessity by itself is insufficient 
to explain the emergence of the widespread interest 
and struggle to.extend the field over which the trade 
unions should haye a say. 


Confidence in Trade Union Struggle 


What is of equal importance is that the possibili- 
ties of achieving this objective should not only 
exist but be seen to exist. 

There can be no doubt that the confidence of 
trade unions and_trade_unionists_is considerably 
greater now than at any time since the birth of 
modern trade_unionism. 

| Conditions of_relative full employment_during 


and_since_the_war,_the-political_effects_of the anti- 
| fascist war,the.extensive.development_of workplace 
organisations—(the..shop_stewards—movement)—have 
all combined to create_in_an-all-round.sense,_a_very 
much stronger and militant.trades-union-movement 
raising the.confidence_of_organised workers that a 
readiness.to.struggle_will-yield-corcessions. 

|> Itis.thus the coincidence in time of technological 
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faction of this need, which constitute. the combina- 


tion of circumstances giving rise to the present-day 
movement for the. expansion.of industrial democracy. 


The considerable struggles against redundancy, 
victimisation of militants, against changes in work 
practices (whether it be the retention of the tea 
break, “the continuity” principle on the docks, 
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or the struggle against the measured day) are evidence 
that it is these real objective circumstances rather 
than the agitational activities of this or that group 
that have given birth to this movement. 

I do not wish to belittle the efforts of those who 
have devoted considerable effort to explain and 
further this movement. But unless_we see its real 
roots, we will fail to understand_its great potentiali- 
ties for the movement.as.well.as.its limitations. It_is 
necessary to see both sides if. we.are not to add to the 
confusion and the furthering.of illusions. 


Before and After Power 


If we are to examine the potentialities of industrial 
democracy seriously, we must begin by making a 
clear_distinction_between_what_is_possible_before 
the wor’ing class take) power and after. 

Once the working.class.takes.power, socialises the 
major means of production and sets up.a_working- 
class state, there ceases to be an irreconcilable 
conflict between management and workers, between 
the state and the workers. Does that mean then, 
that workers’ control follows automatically and 
that all conflicts in all cases between workers and 
management disappear ? 

I do not think so. Industrial democracy, as any 
democracy, is a relative not absolute concept. What 
is true theoretically and has been demonstrated 


Practically, is that, precisely because basic conflict 
between management eh workers disappears, the 
extent of industrial democracy in a socialist state 
is considerably more extensive than is conceivable 
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in a capitalist state (whether in private or nationalised 
industry). There should in theory be no resistance 


on the part of management or the State to the 
greatest possible involvement of workers in deter- 
mining the environment in which they work as well 
as in decision-making to an extent well beyond 
what is normally understood by working conditions. 


And in practice this is what is happening in one 
form or another in all socialist countries. 


Management’s right to hire and fire is in practice 
subject to the agreement of the trade union and, if 
exercised against its wishes, may be challenged in 
court where it is seldom upheld. Discipline is in a 
large measure exercised by the collective. 


Redundancy as a consequence of changes in 
production, except asa result of agreement with the 
unions and provisions for retraining and alternative 
work is unthinkable. 


While the State has the responsibility for appoint- 
ing top management, it is _as.a_rule.done_with_the 
approval .of—the—_workers’_ elected representatives. 
Where the men through their organisation_(the 
trade _union)demand.the-dismisal-of-management, 
Management.will in general be replaced. 

While management.have—the—responsibility to 
cnsure__safety_and_provide welfare, training and 
educational facilities, their enforcement and_super- 
vision. is done.by the workers’ elected representatives 
and committees, 

Thus, because of the absence of a fundamental — 
clash of interest between workers and management © 


——$———e— 
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in a socialist state there is a tremendous expansion 
of industrial democracy. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to assume that 
all differences between _management_and workers 


disappear _or_ that ‘workers’ control’’or_ ‘self 
management’’ exists_or_is_theoretically_possible, 
that is if by these phrases, is meant.control over al! 


aspects of production, e.g. including what to pro- 
duce, pricing, investment, etc. 


Under Socialism 


M ment even under sociali ill tend io 
_show greater_concérn for output and_unit costs and. 
at_times, this could very well encroach_an_the 
-workers”—rights—and—interests..That_is why. trade 
unions-are-essential in a socialist society and why 
basically their major function remains the _same_as 
in_a capitalist society—the safeguarding ofthe 
workers~_interests and upholding them against 
all comers—including management.and_state. Their 
task in fulfilling their objective is, of course, easier, 
precisely because the conflict is not basic, but 
marginal. Nevertheless there is no substitute for a 
Vigilant trade union even under socialism. Plan 
fulfilment, etc., is in my opinion, secondary to 

_ this main function. 

But even under socialism there are limits to the 
workers’ _rights_in_running_the_plant. Just as there 
remains sectional friction between management and 
the workers, there are also sectional dificrences 
between the workers of a plant and the community 
as a whole, between the workers of one industry and 
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those of another who may be producing commodities 
which could serve as substitutes or alternatives. 


Only i sense that the workers as citizens have 


a political say in determining the economic and 
social policies of the state, in determining the main 
lines and indicators of the overall plan and in 
contributing towards the plant plan, can it be argued 
that workers’ control becomes feasible_under social- 


ism. Pricing, allocation of investment funds, decisions 

on whether a particular plant or industry should 

expand or contract, I think must remain a function 

of the state during the first stage of Communism— 
ocialism. 

Finally, I would suggest that it would be a futile 
exercise to speculate on the precise form and 
structure, in other words to work out a blueprint of 
the institutional mechanism that industrial demo- 
cracy would evolve once the working class takes 
power. 

Experimentation on how to combine expansion 
of industrial democracy with efficient management 
and maximum production (in which workers have 
a vital interest as all of it is returned to them, in one 
form or another) is taking place in all socialist 
countries. Workers’ control in the full sense, his- 
torically existed in the Soviet Union only in the 
immediate. post-revolutionary period before all 
means of production were taken into public owner- 
ship. Its function was to give the workers full powers, 
that is control to prevent the private capitalist from 
sabotaging his plant before it was taken over by the 
state. 


iy 


I doubt whether the same forms and institutions 
will evolve in all industries, let alone all socialist 
countries. Much will depend on the nature of the 
industry, how dependent it is on other industries, 
on the level of the economy, on the historical! 
traditions, etc. Nor do I believe that. any particular 
form or institution will remain static. They will 
undergo constant change adapting themselves to the 
changes in productive forces, i.e. to the technological 
and other changes, etc. 


Before Power 
A serious examination of the possibilities for 
extending the workers’ rights in industry must start 
with the recognition that there is an irreconcilable 
conflict between the employers and the workers— 


both as a class and as particular employer and wor- 
kers who work for him. 


This basic conflict extends to the management 
(the higher grades) and the work force, even where 
the top management are basically salaried and have 
no or practically no shares in the firms. This follows 
from the fact that the .management’s given task 
which must be fulfilled if their positions are to be 
retained, is so to conduct the firm’s affairs as to 
satisfy the major shareholders’ insatiable greed for 
maximum profit, And it is the incompatibility 
between the maximisation of profit and the workers’ 
tireless struggle to achieve the greatest possible 
Share of the product of their labour which lies at 
the root of the eternal conflict, the basis of the 
incessant class struggle at the place of work. 
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And because the capitalist. state, in the final 
analysis, pursues policies advantageous to the em- 
ploying class, the conflict of interests is extended as 
between_the state and_the working class. This basic 
conflict will therefore exist not only in the private 
sector of industry but also in the nationalised 
industries owned by the capitalist state and run to 
benefit the employing class. 

The Government’s incomes policy in general 
and the Prices and Incomes Act in particular and the 
experiences of the workers in the nationalised 
industries, whether under Tory or Labour Govern- 
ments, ought to suffice to establish the correctness 
of these assumptions. 


In such circumstances to talk about workers’ 
ontrol is to spread confusion and weaken the 
struggle. The fact that those who advance such 
slogans have the_best_intentions and the greatest 
concern for the workers does not detract. from that 
fact. 
If workers control a plant or firm, it is to be 
assumed that they will pursue policies advancing the 
interests of those they represent—the workers. But, 
_,| by definition, those policies will run counter to the 

| interests of the shareholders. Under such circum- 
stances, the shareholders, since the sole reason for 
owning the means of production isto make maximum 
profit and they are deprived of the ability to do so 
through workers’ control, will try to dispose of their 
‘holdings. But of course they will find this impossible 
as no one would buy them. There remains thus the 
possibility of the state stepping in as buyer. But it is 


ae 
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a capitalist state and as we have argued earlier, 
the conflict of interest is not resolved within a 
nationalised industry in a capitalist state. 

With the great technological developments, there/ 
also grew the interdependence of whole industries‘ 
with the consequent limitations on the workers of\ 
one industry, let alone one plant taking decisions | 

without seriously affecting the interest of workers 

in another industry. 

The coal industry is an obvious example. Even 
if we assume that the miners were in a position 
to take all the decisions with regard to the produc- 
tion and marketing of coal, it would not necessarily 
stop the closures of pits. What the Government 
does with regard to importing oil and gas, what 
the price of North Sea gas will be, the attitude of 
workers in the oil, gas and nuclear energy field, are 
all vital factors in determining the market and 
therefore output, the price and therefore avail- 
ability of funds for wage increases and improve- 
ments in working conditions. 


Glib Talk 


Where there is glib talk about workers’ control, 
what is meant by it? The workers of pit, area, the 
whole mining industry, or the whole energy industry 
including oil, gas, electricity supply, etc? And how 
are the conflicting interests of these workers to be 
resolved? And in a capitalist society where security 
of employment is a crucial issue such conflicts are 
real ones. 
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The more one examines the slogan the less real 
it becomes. And, precisely because it lacks reality 
and is incapable of being realised, it will not help 
but rather hinder the feasible and necessary task of 
extending the workers’ rights over new fields in all 
industrial establishments whether in the private or 
nationalised sectors. 


It is hard to believe that those who use this 
slogan do not realise this. I do not believe that they 
are all utopian idealists out of touch with reality. 


, I believe a possible explanation for advancing 
this concept is the frustration felt by some at the total 
failure of the Labour Party to implement socialist 
policies preached, loss of faith as a consequence 
in a political road to socialism and a retreat to the 
old and long-forsaken syndicalist and guild socialist 
‘ideas of the militants of half a century ago. 


However well intentioned, it is a defeatist and 
self-defeating approach. Difficult as it may be, there 
is no substitute for political action guided by a 
revolutionary political party aimed at securing 
political power for achieving the transformation of 
society, thus creating the condition for a vast expan- 
sion of industrial democracy and the establishment 
of genuine workers’ control. For only when the 
working class have power can the workers, as 
citizens of a society where there ceases to be a basic 
conflict between them and the state and them and 
the property-owners (and higher management repre- 

enting the owners), exercise control of their total 
environment including their work, and participate 


‘ 
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in evolving state, regional, local and work institu- 
tions. 

Does this mean that nothing can be achieved in 
this area while capitalism exists? (No,)it does not. 
Much has been achieved, is being achieved and 
much more can and will be achieved by the workers’ 
struggle to increase their say over a whole range 
of problems, influence decision-making, and increase 
their power to determine policy over a new range 
of issues affecting their working environment. 

But to do this it is necessary to be aware of and 
avoid not only utopian illusions, but also the traps 
Sét by the employers, the Establishment and some 
right-wing trade union leaders. 


——— 


Participation and Consultation 


Participation is chword.of.the Right. This 
phrase c S_a_multitude_of_proposals and sugges- 
tions aimed at diverting the workers’ struggle to 
extend his rights into safe channels. Basically it 
aims to create a fagade to give the impression.that 
workers’_representatives.at.a number of levels have 
been _party..to_ decision-making. The objective is 
clear. [t.is to.commit.the workers to policies decided 
by management, and thus if not to eliminate at 
least to reduce and mute the struggle against them 
and achieve an easier acceptance. Joint consultative 
concepts and machinery have a similar aim. 

I am not arguing against joint consultation or 
increasing workers’ participation at every level. 
They can play a useful role in influencing policy, so 
long as they never lose sight of the fact that none 
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of the forms of participation and consultation 
detract from management their right to make the 
decisions. 

It is a dangerous pipe dream to believe that the 
appointment or election of workers’ representa- 
tives, trade unionists, to various level of manage- 
ment, whether by agreement or legislation, would 


- result in workers’ control so long as the property 
\_ rights remain vested in the shareholders. 


ationalised industries and exists fairly widely in 

rivate industry. In all cases, where the workers 
have realised its potentialities as well as its limita- 
tions, and have not seen it as a substitute for using 
their organised strength, such consultations have 
proved useful. In some instances policy decisions 
have been influenced, participation in joint discus- 
sions have extended the workers’ knowledge and 
experience of the processes of production, problems 
of the market etc., and thus improved their bargain- 
ing position when participating in traditional 
negotiations. 

What then is possible? The workers’ traditional 
struggle for democracy in industry, the counterpart 
of the struggle for democracy in social and political 
affairs, a struggle against arbitrary Government 
based on private property ownership, has reached 
a new.stage_made urgent by the rapidly changing 
_technique or pretucton creating new problems 
which the workers dare not allow to be resolved 
unilaterally by the management—whether in private 
or nationalised sectors. ~? 


[stone in is legally obligatory in_ the 
n 
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In the forefront are such problems as redundancy, 
Manning, training, discipline, wages structure, 
round-the-clock working safety, work measurement. 

The nature. of the problem is how—as comple- 
mentary to and not a substitute for, the political 
revolutionary struggle to transform society—to 
extend the worker’s right to have a say in policy- 
making on the growing range of problems in 
industry vitally affecting his interests. 

An examination of the successful methods used 
to extend the workers’ rights will give us an indica- 
tion of the major means of fulfilling this vitai need. 


Advance through Struggle 


It is a fact that in a considerable number of 
plants, firms and industries the management’s 
hitherto undisputed right to hire and fire, pursue 
investment policies leading to large-scale rationalisa- 
tion involving basic changes with regard to iabour 
force, working conditions and earning potentialities, 
have been severely restricted. 

While in some of the nationalised and semi- 
nationalised industries (Dock Labour Board) there 
are legislative restrictions with regard to discipline 
and obligation to consult the trade unions on a 
number of issues, the real advances in this field which 
have taken place have been as a result of bitter and 
sometimes prolonged struggle by the workers 
involving strikes, work to rule, bans on overtime, 
etc. (often without the approval of the official 
machinery of the trade unions) which compelled 


— 
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management to yield in what had hitherto been 
the sole preserve of management. 

The Donovan report on trade unions in its table 
of causes of all unofficial strikes (95 per cent of all 
strikes) on p. 101 shows that of 2,196 strikes in 
1964-66, over half, that is 1,144, were on issues other 
than wages (redundancy 326, discipline and working 
arrangement 646). 

Whatever extensions of workers’ rights other 
than in the traditionally recognised ones of wages 
and hours, have taken place, have been as a result 
of struggle using the traditional methods. 

It is illusory to believe that there are alternative 
means of consolidating the gains made and extending 
them. Whatever other measures are advocated (and 
there are some very useful ones) they must be seen 
as supplementary and subsidiary or measures 
designed to facilitate the traditional method and 
form of working-class struggle to encroach on 
managerial functions. 7 nye 

The Redundancy Act’ and the ‘proposals of the 
Donovan Commission that victimised workers be 
compensated are important indications of the extent 
of which struggle has already succeeded in making 


these two important managerial functions suscep- 


_ tible to erosion. 


At the same time it is important to see in both 
these_proposals not a consolidation of these en- 
croachments of managerial functions as a result 
of struggle, but on the contrary a subterfuge to buy 
off the workers’ struggle to consolidate and expand 
their rights. 
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If this is the major road for advance towards 
greater democracy in industry, it follows that the 
major emphasis must be on ways and means to 
enhance the concept of struggle and to strengthen 
the means of struggle. 

It is, therefore, appropriate at this stage to 
examine such measures. 


Lines of Struggle 


The right to strike is the be all and end all of 
industrial trade union struggle. Only by the threat to 
deprive them of the wherewithal to make profit— 
the withdrawal of labour—can the workers exert 
any pressure on the employers and compel them to 
yield some of what was hitherto their sole preserve. 
Thus the fight to preserve the right to strike—the 
repeal of the Prices and Incomes Act and for the 
rejection of the Donovan Report—are at the very 
heart of the struggle to extend industrial democracy 
(that this is recognised by many active in this field 
may be seen from the Resolution along these lines 
adopted by the Nottingham Conference on Workers’ 
Control). The right to trade union recognition falls 
into the same category. Struggle, to be effective, 
implies organisation to use the workers’ collective 
strength. Legislation to compel trade union recogni- 
tion will help and is worth supporting, but struggle 
to win recognition will remain the most important 
means of achieving it. The successful Roberts 
Arundel strike shows the way. 

Workplace organisation is the essential weapon 
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enabling the workers’ to wage successful struggle. 
This means that anything done to strengthen the 
shop stewards’ (or their equivalent) status and 
authority, should be supported and _ policies 
designed to weaken them (proposals in Donovan 
Report, measured day work, other wages structure 
that weakens the shop stewards’ negotiating oppor- 
tunities) should be resisted. 

The slogan of “open. the.books” is a very 
important one. For maximum information is of 
considerable assistance to the workers’ representa- 
tives in negotiating with the employers to win public 
support by the dissemination of the real facts and 
circumstances of the struggle as a counter to the 
distortions in the press aimed to alienate public 
support. The extent of knowledge required should 
be related to the needs of struggle. Some advocates 
of workers’ control carry over a utopian attitude 
to the “open the books”’ slogan. This may be seen 
from the sort of detailed information listed as 
necessary in the pamphlet by M. Barrett Brown 
and published by the Institute for Workers’ Control 
which goes far beyond such needs.' The detailed 
information on production, marketing, substitute 
products, social cost involved, possible alternatives, 
investment policies, research, etc. would only make 
sense if the workers really did have full control 
of production and marketing. This concept which 
is neither realistic nor attainable is enough to frighten 
off most workers. 

Solidarity is another-key.concept. Any gain made 
by any section of workers as a result of struggle is 
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a springboard for other sections. The struggle for 
encroachment on managerial function is usually 
much more resisted and bitter than one for a wage 
increase. This is because success changes the balance 
of strength in favour of the workers for future 
struggles and is therefore costlier than a wage 
increase, part of which can often be passed on in 
increased prices. That is why solidarity is so impor- 
tant. 

It goes without saying that a big recruiting cam- 
paign to increase trade union membership, improve- 
ment in the democracy and structure of trade 
unions to sharpen its fighting edge is very relevant. 


Workers’ Representation in Nationalised 
Industry 


- The problem of workers’ representation at all 
levels of management, the extension of consultation 
to all aspects of production and distribution are 
important if democracy in industry is to reach out 
to the attainable boundaries even within the frame- 
work of capitalism. But, in my view, such repre- 
‘sentation, the method and form varying from 
industry to industry and from private to nationalised 
industry, is ancillary to trade union struggle to 
consolidate the inroads made and to encroach still 
further on managerial functions. The attainment of 
such representation and the extent to which it 
operates, will itself be dependent upon the degree 
of struggle generated to achieve such representation 
and to ensure that it results in a useful service 
for the workers. 
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The nationalised industries in a capitalist state 
are expected by the state to pursue policies which | 
will benefit the private sectors. Nevertheless, it is 
much easier to win widespread support for demands 
that the structure, management and policies of such 
nationalised industries should reflect much more the 
interest of the workers they employ and the com- 
munity as a whole (e.g. to take into consideration 

social cost involved in various alternative 
poles than it is in the case of a privately-owned 
monopoly. 


to be no conflict of interest between management 
and employees. It is what has made the concept 
of workers and trade union representatives on the 
nationalised boards acceptable. 


as the popular mind at least there would seem 


Their_presence—a minority of right-wing trade 
union leaders on boards predominantly staffed by 
representatives of big business—seems to have had 
little effect on the boards’ policies and attitudes. 
The frequency of strikes and other forms of action | 
in mining (until the industry started contracting), 
rails, passenger transport and docks (the nominal 
employer was till recently the publicly set-up Dock 
Labour Board) shows that the need for traditional 
struggle was no less in publicly than privately- 
owned industry. 


r It is sometimes argued that the reason is the 
method of appointment. The trade union members 
of the boards do not come from the trade union 
involved nor are they answerable to the unions. 
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The method of representation to be advocated is 
not so simple as is sometimes thought. ) 


{There is a fear among trade unionists that if 
board representatives are to be elected by the 
unions, there would be a danger of committing 
the unions to Board policies and consequently a 
dual leadership could emerge. There would then 
be two sets of leaders who could be in conflict with 
each other to the detriment of the workersJIn the 
formative years of nationalisation there appeared 
to be an opting for reliance on unfettered trade 
unions to look after the interests of the employees, 
and a reliance on the presentation of a general 
workers’ point of view on the boards by trade 
unionists on them, albeit from other industries, and 
not selected by or answerable to the particular 
trade union involved. 
-- In practice this total separation and absence of 
accountability has not worked. The trade union 
representatives seem to have been completely 
ssimilated by the big business environment in 
Which they found themselves. 

Nevertheless, while it is right to recognise that 
it did not work and that alternative means based 
On accountability to the workers are likely to 
achieve better results, only those arrogantly ignorant 
of the reality and complexity of the problem, would 
fail to realise the dangers involved in direct repre- 
sentation answerable to the employers. The danger }- 
is committing the employees to board policies. The 
fact that wrong decisions could lead to non-| 
re-election, is no remedy for sometimes irreversible © 


i. 
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policies which commit the workers to policies 
against their interests. 


The old method having totally failed, I believe, 
the risk of direct and accountable representation of 
the employees at all levels with at least 50 per cent 
of the nationalised boards being elected by the 
workers, is a risk that is worth taking. But only on 
the clear understanding that the vigilance and 
readiness to struggle through the traditional trade 
union machinery should not be neglected, but 
should in fact be strengthened, and that under 
no circumstances should the workers feel them- 
selves committed by board decisions accepted by 
their elected members—any more than they feel 
themselves bound by decisions of a Labour Govern- 
ment that are contrary to their interests. 
© ~ In private industry workers’ directors would, in my 
view, be a red herring. In conditions where there 
is such an obvious clash of interest between the sole 
purpose of management—maximisation of profit— 
and the workers’ interest, there can be no basis 
for coexistence in a decision-making body. The most 
that can be expected is joint consultation backed 
up by pressure from below to ensure that the 
consultation is real, timely and provides all the | 
necessary information relevant to the decision. | 
But it would be illusory to believe that workers | 
will share in the making of decisions through 
representation on boards. 

In private industry, only strong trade union 
organisation and militant action will compel the | 
employers to yield to the workers the right to! 
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participate in decision-making on a whole number 
of issues which are still within the sole authority 
of management today and which the workers feel 
should come under their jurisdiction. 

The extent of successful encroachment on mana- 
gerial functions will reflect the balance of strength 
between the employers and workers. 

Legislation to compel recognition and to provide 
information to strengthen the ability of the organised 
workers to conduct the struggle is a legitimate 
pursuit in the effort to extent the boundaries 
of industrial democracy. So is legislation to alter 
the Nationalisation Acts to enable the necessary 
changes in the composition and structure of manage- 
ment at all levels, thus permitting the workers to 
play a bigger part in shaping those industries and 
the environment in which they work. It is also 
necessary to advance the demand for legislation 
providing for the election of safety officers similar 
to the inspectors elected in the mining industry. 

It would be remiss to end this article without 
sounding the alarm—that the present rights of the 
workers are in very great danger. 

The Prices and Incomes Act, the Donovan 
Report, the proliferation of tri-partite committees 
aimed at involving the trade unions in Establishment 
policies, are all directed to emasculate the trade 
unions, to transform them from _ organisations 
founded and developed to conduct the class struggle 
reared on the profound theoretical concept (albeit 
presented by some of its leaders as founded on 
| pragmatism) of the irreconcilability of conflicting | 


| 
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‘Interests between workers and employers, into 
passive Establishment institutions, pledged to find 
ways and means of getting the workers to accept 
the employers’ policies because they masquerade 
as those of the state, with the sole function of the 
trade union to become a junior partner marginally 
influencing such policies. 

The first step in order to hang on to the demo- 
cratic gains and win new ones, is to preserve the only 
weapon for so doing, an independent trade union 
movement pledged to use its collective strength 
and, where necessary, the ultimate weapon—the 
strike—in struggle against the employers. 
~ Repeal of the Prices and Incomes Act, rejection 
of the Donovan Report, an end of TUC vetting, 
and withdrawal of the TUC from NEDDY are 


, slogans very relevant to the struggle for industrial 


democracy to-day. 


1 Opening the Books by Michael Barrett Brown. 


Institute of Workers’ Control. 
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Workers’ Control as a Strategy 
of Socialist Advance 


Ken Coates and Tony Topham 


(Tony Topham and Ken Coates are members of the Council of the Institute for Workers’ Control and 
joint authors of ‘Industrial Democracy in Great Britain: a book of Readings and Witnesses for 
Workers’ Control’’, published by McGibbon & Kee, in 1968.) 


ITH much of the background analysis of 

Bert Ramelson’s article, “‘ Workers’ Control ? 

Possibilities and Limitations’ (Marxism 
Today, Oct., 1968) we find it easy to agree. Indeed, 
the case we have made out for workers’ control 
rests to a large extent on the fact that technological 
changes, and consequent changes in the strategy of 
the ruling groups of industry and the State, pose 
for trade unionists a simple option; either they 
respond defensively to the attacks of the employers 
and the government, in which case they are very 
likely to be beaten, and even if they “win,” they 
have only succeeded in maintaining an unsatis- 
factory status quo; or they seek means to counter 
such alien pressures as incomes policies, pro- 
ductivity bargains, indicative ‘“‘plans,” rationalisa- 
tion schemes, ‘‘shake-outs,” mergers and _ re- 
organisations, by positive alternative strategies, in 
which the question of preserving and augmenting 
trade union powers and controls must figure at 
the very centre of concern. 


tli 
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We have no space here to spell out the findings of 
the many study-groups on workers’ control in 
different industries, which have been tackling the 
production of these alternative strategies in recent 
years.! Of course it is easy to diagnose the problem; 
much less easy to recommend a cure. Yet in many 
industries and unions there are influential groups of 
workers, including well-known and respected com- 
munists, who have begun precisely to discover 
how this work can be set in train. But before looking 
at specific questions, it is important to clear up one 
broad issue, that of the definitions used in this 
discussion. 

Bert Ramelson draws attention to the diversity of 
terminology involved in treating the theme of 
workers’ control, and we have ourselves, from the 
beginning of the revival of the movement for 
Workers’ Control, tried very hard to insist on the 
need for a clear agreed terminology.” In a nutshell, 
this is what we mean by the various terms employed 
in the discussion. 


Defining the Terms 


Workers’ Control signifies a struggle by workers 
and their organisations to encroach upon the 
prerogative of management, and to cut back 
managerial authority in the enterprise, and the 
powers of capital in the economy. It begins with 
simple trade union demands, for control of hiring 
and firing, tea-breaks, hours, speeds of work, 
allocation of jobs, and so on. It mounts through a 
whole series of demands (open the books, for 
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example) to a point where, ultimately, over the 
whole society, capitalist authority meets impasse. 
At this point, which in its general political correla- 
tive is described as “dual power,’ one reaches a 
revolutionary situati : (either the workers pass 
over to abrogate the powers of capital on the truly 
social, political front, or the old establishment will 
have to reinforce order by whatever arbitrary 
measures it has the means to take.] 
BTe(Workers’ Participation, on the other hand, is 
normally used to indicate the incorporation_of 
kers’ representatives_into EGmblicitvlin manag- 
<tial_ polictes. While we have written extensively, 
attacking the idea of “‘participation,”’ as a share for 
the unions, we would add one qualification to our 
attack. Bale Roberts has pointed out® that what 
y icipation” may 
closer to what we mean by 


[¥ than to what the Gmployer? means by 
‘fparticipation\” To this extent, we favour a policy 
of setting down a number of key demands calculated 


to transform ‘‘participation”’ schemes into “‘control” 
ones. 

Crucial among these is the demand that all 
representatives appointed to any board whatever 
be elected and subject to the right of recgll; that all 
representatives be strictly under obligation to 
report _all information -which_they_obtain, to their 
constituents, without preserving _“‘commercial 


secrets” of a type which harm the interests of the 
workpeople; and that all accounts and costings of 


the enterprise be open to workpeople’s inspection, 
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‘withthe availability of appropriate technical advice 
where workers so desire it, from outside Tm. 
It may be that we have not thought of sufficient 
tests for this purpose; if so, we would welcome 
additional demands which had the same intention, 
because this may become a basic issue of trade 
union strategy in the next years. Participation schemes 
in short, must be opposed. The question is, how? 
We favour unmasking them by posing against them 
real control demands. 

The third major term in use, (Se/f- Management” } 


was used in Yugoslavia and Algeria to designate 
the system of administration in the nationalised 
sectors of their economies. It seems that this wou 
be the preferred _system_of the Czech trade unions 
and communist_party, and of course, the Czech 
workers, if they were left to themselves. We prefer 
to reserve this term for socialised economies, in 
which we think there should be the widest democracy 
in plan-formation as well as in factory matters. 
(We believe that the Yugoslav self-management 
system has been confined in recent years, as 
market forces have been substituted for social 
planning, to factory matters, where it suffers distor- 
tion because of the overall absence of democratic 
planning.) 

It is surely misleading to speak in the same terms 
of democratisation of capitalist enterprises, which 
involves a struggle against capitalism, and of 
socialised economies, which are governed by quite 
different conditions.] For us, “control” means 
“supervision,” “superintendence,” “‘surveillance,”’ 
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and implies a condition in which one antagonistic 
party Oversees or over-rules another. So workers 
struggle to “‘control” the actions of hostile capitalist 


managers. When we achieve socialism. management 


yu. be-simanlyatechaigal self-manage- 
e a democracy wit the same 
RTT TT as exist_in capitalism. 


(Although Bert.Ramelson: is undoubtedly right to 
point out that antagonisms_will persist, and need 
democratic institutions in which to resolve them- 
selves.) 


Industrial Democracy 


There is a fourth term in use, favoured by Bert 
Ramelson. This is FUndustrial Democracy| + We 
have used it ourselves, and do not object to being 
called industrial democrats. However, there are 
great weaknesses in the term. Besides Bert Ramelson 
and ourselves, Quintin Hogg and General de Gaulle 
want “industrial democracy,” or so they say. The 
trouble is that such_a_term.can comprehend nat 
only trade union rights (as the Webhs pointed out) 
but_also_.a_whole variety of managerial _ploys to 


eutralise those rights. If a worker tells us he 


favours industrial democracy, we are pleased. But 
if the front bench in Parliament takes up the slogan, 
we get a little apprehensive. They mean different 
things by the same words. 

Workers’ Control” has the beauty.of. heing much 
less ambiguous. We do not expect to hear Mr. 
Heath or Mr. Wilson singing its praises, although 
they are quite likely to declare themselves ‘industrial 
democrats.’ But there is another, and far greater 
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advantage in the concept of workers’ control. It 
contributes, itself, to the development of socialist 
consciousness: it challenges all the assumptions 
made withi, a host of new | 
_possibilities_ to every worker who hears _ it, Like | 
the idea of ‘“‘black power,” it brings not_only self- 
respect, but the possibility of hegemonic thinking, to 
a grouping which_has tasted too much of subordina- 
tian. 
Our usage is not new. It corresponds to that of 
Gramsci in Italy,4 and Tom Mann in England,°® 
among many others, including the Comintern.*® 


Fundamental Questions of Control 
It is therefore surprising to us to find/Bert Ramel- 
son arguing that, in a capitalist society, it is confus- 
ing to discussAvorkers’-control-on_the_grounds that 
it weakens the struggle. He reaches this conclusion 
by asserting—quite correctly—that the interests of 
owners and workers are incompatible, and that the 


state, in the last rt, acts_in the interests of 
privat peonery. Bo) he identifies the root of the 
incompatibility of classes in the struggle over the 


division of the product_of labo ween wages 
and_ profit. In other words, he sees the struggle as 
confined within the context_of economic demands. 
Yet this struggle, certainly a very real one, which 
dominates whole phases of capitalist history, is 
indecisive, repetitious, and constantly returns to 
the same position. The share of wages in the national 
income is remarkably stable—one of the best 
established truisms of modern history. 
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The conflict about-cantrol, which also occurs ] 
here and now, within capitalist society, underlies the | 
Wages__question, and is more fundamental. Of | 
course, the two_issues_are related. The workers 
do not switch off the current of their wage demands, 
and turn on the control question, at the drop of a 
hat. But insofar as they do not comprehend the 
full significance of the relationship between owner- 
ship, control, the distribution of income and the 
nature of the product in the market economy, we 
say that “false consciousness” is dominant; as and 
when the comprehension of these relationships 
grows, we speak of the growthof social consciousness. 


Two Aspects of Struggle 


D. H. Cole used to speak of the twin evils of 
a capitalist society, as poverty and slavery. Of these 
Slavery was the dominant_and.fundamental charac- 
teristic, whilst poverty was symptamatic and 
| secondary. This evaluation has been amply con- 
firmed by_all the postwar experience of the British 
working class. It is in those areas and occupations 
where brute poverty has been furthest driven back 
by high wages, that the most militant combatants 
for greater control have emerged. The car worker 
feels his wage-slavery, and rebels against it through 
the seizing of shop-floor controls, despite the gains 
he has made economically, compared with his 
fellow workers in say, the distributive trades. 
William Straker. the Northumberland miner, 
expressed the dialectical relationship between the 
two aspects of struggle in a famous statement to the 
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(Sankey Commission on the Mining Industry in 
1919,’ 

“In the past, workmen have thought that if 
they could secure higher wages and better cordi- 
tions they would be content. Employers have 
thought that if they granted these things the workers 
ought to be contented. Wages and conditions have 
improved; but the discontent and unrest have not 
disappeared. Many good people have come to the 
conclusion that working people are so unreason- 
able that it is useless trying to satisfy them. The fact 
is that the unrest is deeper than pounds, shillings 
and pence, necessary as they are. The root of the 
matter is the straining of the spirit of man to be 
free.” J 

- If this is true, then the creation of a workers’ 
control movement within the present system does 
not spread confusion: on the contrary it clarifies 
what the struggle is about, and sharpens it. 

Bert Ramelson, again quite correctly, shows that 
the escalation of workers’ control in a capitalist 
firm will lead to a very unstable situation, in which 
the owners will hit back in various ways, possibly 
by selling out to the (capitalist) state. But he con- 
cludes that state purchase, or orthodox nationalisa- 
tion, will mean that the workers have gained nothing 
in the process. However, the “normal” experiences 
of nationalisation could hardly be repeated if the 
state bought out an industry which had reached 
such a pitch of workers’ control that the capitalists 
were literally driven out. State management would, 
not in these circumstances inherit a docile labour 
force, which simply abandoned its controls to the) 
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bureaucrats. This could only happen if the workers 
in that situation harboured illusions about nationali- 
sation, an unlikely condition if they had already 
gone through the experience of major victories in 
the struggle for control of their plants under private 
ownership. An evolution precisely like this one 
may be unlikely to occur in practice, though it is 
worth looking at the situation of the dock workers 
today, in the light of this particular argument. 


Isolation or Extension? 


Bert Ramelson’s next assumption is that the 
struggle for workers’ control either necessarily 
develops, or is encouraged to develop, in single 
plants of firms, in some degree of protracted 
isolation. He is right to suppose that a prolonged 
isolation of an advanced position by small groups, 
or even a whole sector, will be threatened with 
defeat, by amongst other things—the technological 
possibilities of substitution between industries. Of 
course, isolated victories will be precarious, un- 
stable, liable to counter-attack and defeat. But the 
assumption that a control struggle can be isolated, 
(even if one wished this, which no socialist would) 
is unreal. The miners, who have been writing recently 
on workers’ control, have anticipated the problem 
which Bert Ramelson has exemplified, from their 
industry, by consistently arguing that workers’ 
control of mines requires a workers’ fuel policy, 
Overstepping the boundaries which the market 
establishes between one form of energy and another 
and hence between one group of energy workers 
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and another. They have argued that the struggle 
for the accountability of the National Coal Board, 
requires that social and workers’ control be asserted 
over the production and distribution of all types 
of fuel.® 

Similarly, the present campaign in the docks 
industry has reached the stage of arguing that 
control of the docks must be extended to include 
control over the new inland container terminals, 
whose private owners will by-pass, and thus subvert, 
the dockers’ control in the established ports, if they 
are left untouched. The extremely representative 
dockers’ workers’ control groups and conferences 
have stressed this above all—that a nationalised 
docks industry which fails not only to establish 
workers’ control within its formal boundaries, but 
also fails to project those controls throughout the 
transport industry, will remain in danger of sub- 
servience to private interests. Hence their current 
drive to link up with transport workers in road 
haulage and the container business.°® 


A Unifying Issue 

This constant widening of the horizons is a 
vital aspect of the movement, for as Bert Ramelson 
quite rightly says, conflicts between workers with 
different sectional interests are real. For it is, 
however, precisely in the issue of control, as it 
becomes generalised, that unity will be found, and 
sectionalism overcome. Certainly a concentration 
on purely economic demands all too often tends to 
perpetuate sectional interest. The instructive 
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experience is that, once the issue of control has 
been raised, the exhortations which all of us have 
been making for years become almost irrelevant: 
the workers break down their own barriers, which 
false consciousness has raised. White and Blue 
unionists, NUR docks branch members, the Water- 
ways Section of the T & GWU have appeared 
together for the first time ever, on a platform, this 
year, in Hull.!° The issue which brings them to- 
gether is workers’ control. Of course, conscious 
organisation can and must reinforce these develop- 
ing links and perceptions. 


This is the whole purpose of the Institute for 
Workers’ Control, which brings together dockers, 

rivers, busmen, engineers, printers, car_workers, 
steel iners, and teachers and students, in the 
pursuit of a common programme. This programme 
is “unreal” only it if is confused with the flowering 
_of full workers’ self-management, which can of 
course occur only in a socialist society. But this 
programme is concerned with the struggle for 
workers’ control here and now—a_ necessary 


strategy for achieving and a rehearsal of, our 
socialist goal. 

The reason therefore, why workers’ control is 
advanced as a slogan in present circumstances is 
that it provides both the essential bridge over 
which workers lich_workers can pass from_a_ defensive _or_cor- 
porate consciousness to full socialist understanding, 
and the strategy whereby-that understanding can 
express itself in action which reaches out beyond the 
possibilities of a capitalist order. If we confine our 
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programme to what is “‘possible’”’ (as Bert Ramelson 
consistently proposes) we shall not break free of 
the defensive postures which characterise simple 
resistance: resistance to incomes policy, legal 
restrictions on trade union rights, and so on. 
“Possibility” keeps us inside their system. Of 
course, our demands must be intelligent, and may 
even be “‘moderate,”” but they must be calculated 
to break {.that.system. Accordingly, though we 
certainly agree that resistance to these neo- 
capitalist attacks should escalate, we also think 
they should do so within the context of an alter- 
native line of advance. Seen in this way,the_cam- 
paign for workers’ control is not by any means a 
symptom of frustration or withdrawal from politics: 
it is a healthy re-definition of th itics_of Jabour 
and of the trade_unions, nor is it a4fetreat into the 
¢ past, asgBert_Ramelson suggests: indeed, in taking 


up the call for fifty pet cent representation on the 
boards of nationalised industries for elected workers, 
he is himself repeating an “old” guild. socialist 
‘demand of th j 
or 
Ks not a mistake. 
The Guildsmen_trade unionists had some excellent 
ideas, far in advance of anything which has been 


seen since until recently; but it is neither possible or | 


desirable for today’s movement to indulge in 


slavish imitation. We have made clear our own | 


waymen. And this | 


critical assessment of the Guild position,’ which — 


was deficient in its understanding-of the state, and 
of the role of planning in a socialist society. And it 
finally failed to create a political movement 
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adequate to the task of achieving socialism.’ Yet 
these same problems persist to the present day. 
We still face the task of creating both the over- 
whelming will to hegemonic rule within the working 
class, and a political movement with the dimensions 
and quality capable of expressing that will. None of 
this should lead us to minimise the significance of 
the programme building which is now emerging in 
industry after industry, amongst groups of workers 
committed to the control campaign. The programme 
and the agency are not separate questions—both 
must be firmly based in a self-confident and mature 
working class. 


Control Programmes 


(Bert Ramelson quite rightly expresses anxieties 
about cornirol programmes becoming absorbed into 
concessionary devices which divert workers from 
their loyalties and goals. We have discussed this 
problem extensively'? as have groups of workers 
actually engaged in the struggle for a valid trade 
union programme in, for example, the steel industry.!4 

e ambiguity of the participation formula, as 
practised in steel, is in fact a further excellent reason 


for developing the control movement. Where workers 
and their unions, faced with offers of participation 


which do not satisfy them, have already evolved 


their own programme, they are so much_the better 


armed_against incorporation. 
It is Sar points out, that{in 


shop floor struggle, reflected in strike action and 
the causes of strikes, the issue of control frequently 
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does not take the form of a demand for direct 
representation; it is fought out using “traditional 


methods.”] Yet it is increasingly clear_that such 
Sot fe about comin and in these. circuinaianees. 
the traditional method requires_its own programme. | 
How are workers to combat the threat to control, 
which is contained in many of the devices of pro- 
ductivity bargaining? Where shop controls are lost 
with the eradication of overtime, piece rates, job 
demarcation, manning rules, seniority rules, etc., 
should they strike, defensively, simply to retain 
such controls? Or should they meet the challenge 
by evolving their own autonomous demands, for 
new and higher controls over hire and fire, safety, 
the speed of the assembly line, the size of the labour 
force? And can they enforce such demands solely by 
the withdrawal of labour? 


The_right to strike is characterised by Bert 
Ramelson as “the be all and_end_a _industrial 
trade union struggle.”’ In fact it is a_necessary, but 
not_a_su ficient method of trade union advance, 
Where, for example, as in the docks, the_workers 
establish an effective restraint_over_employers’ 
Powers to hire and fire, or_as_in_the_ merchant 
service_or-fishing, they demand powers t0-testrain 
the_arhitrary will of authority (in these cases, 
the skippers’ orders) t cted ers’ 
representatives, they are developing positive goals, 
inroads_inta_employers’_powers__which operate 
every day, serving to kindle awareness and appente. 
The same is true, in different ways, of factory 


occupations, sit-ins, and the like. 
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Similarly, and as we are happy to see, Bert 
Ramelson_ agrees, /the_response_to new demands 
being made upon workers through incomes palicy 
and_productivity deals, should include the opening 
ofthe books. As he says, the knowledge that the 
workers require may well be limited by the needs 
of the particular struggle. In other words, as_the 
Struggle grows, against incomes policy, productivity 
Pressures, rationalisation and closures, the books 
must_be forced open on ever wider_fronts,_until_a]l 
the_subterranean relationships between capital 
and_social power_are clearly exposed. until_the 
system is compelled to yield upthe secrets from 
which it derives its monopoly of power, and_until 
the citizens at large comprehend_at_last_ that their 
Emperor_has_no clothes! 


Institute for Workers’ Control />t, 


It was to co-ordinate and provide research for 
such drives as this that the Institute for Workers’ 
Control was formed this year, arising out of the 
_ decision of the sixth national conference on Workers’ 


Control. With Bertrand Russell a ident, and 
Jack Jones, Alf Lomas and Ernie Roberts_as_Vice- 
Presidents, the Institute has begun to link workers 
in_a_whole variety of _different_industries, and. to 
provide a trade union forum which embraces_the 
Whole spectrum of authentically socialist_opinion, 
without bans or proscriptions_of_any kind. Of 
course, the generation of discussion is only a 
beginning, and the workers continue to need their 
trade unions and political parties to act as their 
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instruments whenever ideas are liable to seed out 
into actions. But we feel that the discussion on 
workers’ control has a truly exceptional character- 
istic, in that, while many socialist forums have 
served to reveal the differences between the contend- 
ing sectors of socialist opinion, this one, because it 
is anchored in the rea/ struggles of workpeople, 
because it seeks to aid trade union advance on all 
fronts, and because it is conceived within a set of 
overall socialist goals which are easily understood 
and shared, is uniquely able to clarify and unify 
people at the same time. 

It is for this reason that we can only welcome the 
present discussion in Marxism Today, and hope that 
it can be developed outwards to embrace still 
wider areas of the socialist spectrum. 


1 Amongst other sources, these findings have been 
reported in Workers’ Control: Report of the 5th National 
Conference at Coventry, June, 1967, edited by Tony 
Topham, Centre for Socialist Education, 1967, price 
10/-, and in Bulletin of the Institute for Workers’ Control, 
Vol. 1. Na. 1. edited by Ken Coates, Nottingham, 1968, 
price 5/-. 

2 cf. Ken Coates, **Democracy and Workers’ Control,” 
in Towards Socialism, Fontana & New Left Review, 1964. 

3e¢f. Can the Workers Run Industry? edited by Ken 
Coates, Sphere Books, 1968. 

+See Gramsci’s Two Articles, translated by Stephen 


Boddington, in Bulletin of the Institute for Workers’ 
Control, No. 1. 
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°> See Memoirs, McGibbon & Kee, 1967. 


®See Coates and Topham, /ndustrial Democracy in 
Great Britain: a Book of Readings and Witnesses for 
Workers’ Control, McGibbon & Kee, 1968, pp. 85 
et seq. 


* Quoted in “New Tipes of Bargaining,’ Tony Topham, 
in The Incompatibles, Penguin Books, 1967. 


® See for example, ““The Fuel Industry,’ Eric Sherratt, 
in Can the Workers Run Industry? pp. 119-131. 


®See ‘“‘Dockers Want Workers’ Control,’ Tony 
Topham, in Institute for Workers’ Control Monthly 
Broadsheet, November 1968. 


10 See ““Hull Campaign on Docks,’ Walter Greendale, 
in Tribune, November 8th, 1968. 


11 See Coates and Topham, Industrial Democracy in 
Great Britain, pp. 38-9. 


12 Yet some of the most brilliant Guildsmen passed 
into the Communist Party, where they were amongst the 
best trained intellectuals ever to have served the trade 
union movement. They included R. Page Arnot and 
R. P. Dutt amongst others. Not a// their precommunist 
ideas were silly! 


13 See Participation or Control? Coates and Topham, 
Bertrand Russell Centre for Social Research, pamphlet 
Series 1967, and The Labour Party’s Plans for Industrial 
Democrac),, Coates and Topham, Institute for Workers’ 
Control pamphlet series, No. 5, 1968. 


14 See ‘“‘The Steel Industry in 1968—a Paper from the 
Sheffield Steel Workers’ Group,” pp. 24-30 of the 
Bulletin of the Institute for Workers’ Control, No. 1, 
1968. 
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Does ‘*Workers’ Control’’ Weaken 
the Struggle? 


Charlie Swain 


service to the left in a whole number of 

spheres, but with his article on ‘‘Workers’ 
Control?” he has surpassed even his previous 
theoretical contributions, surely. 


The way in which he sets this problem against the 
moving picture of the process of social change (the 
transition from capitalism to socialism, the effects 
of automation increasing output with less and less 
labour, the possibilities before and after working 
class power, the necessity of unions under socialism, 
the dangers of pipedreams and the traps set to 
catch the unwary, the need to strengthen the shop 
stewards) makes this a Marxist document of the 
first order. 


Ben RAMELSON has rendered very valuable 


Trade Union Membership 


The points I want to raise are more in the nature 
of questions which arise from careful study of his 
article and perhaps are not directly connected with 
the central theme but from my somewhat limited 
experience they seem important: 


— a. 


o2 
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“It goes without saying,” says Bert, “that a big 
recruiting campaign to increase trade union member- 
ship, improvement in the democracy and structure 
of trade unions to sharpen its fighting edge is very 
relevant” (p. 27 ). 


Now gnoly just over one third of all workers in 
Britain_are_jin_trade_unions_and_J_do_not-see much 
evidence that anything is done about_this. Is not 
this a huge weakness? Why is there so little done 
about it? Has the question been analysed from a 
Marxist standpoint recently? Perhaps I am quite 
wrong. Perhaps the unorganised are only in small 
“family” concerns ? 

After all the biggest enterprises_seem to be 
organised, But still only 9 million union members 
out of a class of 25 million workers indicates that 
something of an extraordinary nature needs to be 
done. But first of all we need some analysis of what 
industries contain the unorganised 16 million and 
what parts of the country are most affected. Then 
we can offer our services and bring our pressure to 
bear. 


Ancient Machines 
On p. 10 Comrade Ramelson says quite rightly: 


“‘Many of these changes derive directly from the 
changes in production methods, the scale of invest- 
ment and the drive to recoup the vast costs of 
modern plant before they become obsolete.” 


I have worked for about 20 different engineering 
firms in and around Cardiff in the past 22 years 
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and quite frankly the situation is appalling. I have 
worked a lathe dated 1890 and a horizontal borer 
with 1905 on it and generally the basic engineering 
workshops are badly equipped with employers 
(even with the 25 per cent and 45 per cent allow- 
ances) very seldom buying new machinery. ““A new 
lathe coming” is generally 20 years old. Of course 
I_realise that, in the most advanced factories, what 


er nent. Sen Salata 
Bert_says_is correct. AIT want to point out is that 


there are also the backward factories and they seem 
to_predominate down this way. I would like to 


know what the extent is of each section (the advanced 
and the backward) and what is_t of change 
from_one_condition to the other. Being members of 
big monopolies, does not come into it. Some of the 
firms I_haye worked for have been members of big 
mgnapolics “The ae 9 contained old machinery, 


plant, buil 


Socialist Planning 
Dealing with socialism on p. 16 we read: 


‘Pricing, allocation of investment funds, decisions 
on whether a particular plant or industry should 
expand or contract, I think must remain a function 
of the state during the first stage of communism— 
socialism.” 


Now this seems to contradict the theories of 
Lieberman which are being widely applied in the 
USSR and other socialist countries. Well I am not 
happy about the economic reforms in the USSR 
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and other socialist countries as I feel that the 
shortcomings of the centralised planning and the 
problem of bureaucracy are probably the effects of 
unbalanced development of socialist democracy and 
the lack of open polemic and the stultification of 
theory. I believe when our comrades take measures 
to make information available to the masses (such 
as the Czech Action Programme) and encourage 
people to be frank and fearless in their criticisms 
then they will go back to centralised planning. And 
I believe they will eventually do this. 


But even so, surely the workers in each particular 
plant should have some say about “pricing, alloca- 
tion of investments”’ etc. otherwise I don’t see how 
you can overcome formalistic approach to work 
and bureaucracy. 


Anyway our problem is not yet at that stage of 
development. We still have to get rid of our capital- 
ists and defend the workers interests until that can 
be done. The particular value of the article is the 
way he demonstrates that ‘“‘workers’ control’ can 
confuse and weaken the struggle for socialism. 

I do feel however, that more attention should be 
given to linking the two parts of our job. To demon- 
strate, for instance, the connection between the 
current wage struggle and the British Road. But to 
be frank, although I can see the need for this I 
cannot suggest what should be done and I hope 
someone can. 


I also hope there will be widespread discussion of 
Bert Ramelson’s article. 


The Meaning of Workers’ Control 


Bill Jones 


The author is Vice-President of the Transport & General Workers Union and a member of the General 
Council of the TUC. He is writing in his personal capacity, 


HEN Jack Jones, General Secretary desig- 
nate of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, moved the motion on industrial 


democracy at last years’ TUC, he said, among other 
things: 


“Are we, by this motion, seeking to provide 
employers with a reserve of docile, acquiescent 
stooges to reinforce incompetent and _ inefficient 
management? On the contrary, we seek to provide 
new avenues by which the vast wealth of untapped, 
wasted talent we know lies buried in the working men 
and women of this country can flow to fruition for 
the good of all.” 


That statement, it seems to me, is not a bad basis 
upon which to begin a discussion on what we mean 
by workers’ control, what the lads in the factories 
and depots may think workers’ control is about, and 
how we are to get the understanding of and support 
for, the aims and purposes of workers’ control by 
working men and women. 
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Not Stooges 


Certainly, we are not out to supply employers and 
management with stooges. It might be said that 
stooges will not save inefficient managements, any- 
way. When Jack Jones speaks about working men 
and women, he means those who are working at their 
trade as trade union activists, not retired General 
Secretaries and politicians, nor even full-time trade 
union officials, many of whom are always ready to 
serve within management with no other purposes 
than to supplement their pensions which, in every 
case, are much better than the old-age pension. 


( He probably means, and is thinking of, ordinary 
trade unionists on the shop floor who have not been, 
and are unlikely to be, corrupted by our society, who 
would, therefore, be prepared to serve on manage- 
ment boards, and to use the practical knowledge and 
experience they have gained on the shop floor to 
improve the share of any obtained efficiency for their 
people, to use their practical experience to counter 
the worst effects which the massive technological 
changes that are taking place within industry may 
have upon their members’ conditions; and to 
contribute ta making employers and management 
understand that productivity agreements and changes 
in production methods and processes, mobility of 
labour, changing of demarcation lines, etc. etc. which 
reward industry, must also reward the workers.} 
As Bert Ramelson put it in his article: “Man has 
always wanted to play a part in shaping his environ- 
ment. And as he spends the major part of his life at 
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work, this extended to a yearning to influence the 
conditions governing his working life.” 

We would, of course, substitute “yearning to 
influence” by “right to influence”. 

For we have that right: the right to know of 
Management decisions and plans, the right to be in 
on these decisions and plans; the effects of such plans 
and decisions upon our hours and conditions of 
work; the right to safeguard the standards of our 
people within these plans and decisions. Not as 
partners, not as a gift, not as a crumb from the 
employers’ table: but asa right, full and complete, so 
that what we contribute, we take out. 


Untapped Wealth 


This brings us to the second point in the case made 
by Jack Jones: the seeking of new avenues by which 
the untapped wealth—which lies buried in working 
men and women—can flow to fruition for the good 
of all. 

Here, for me, lies the crux of what is meant by 
workers’ control, Of course, we have a wealth of 
talent among our people, but it is not being used, for 
we have failed. up t int, to inspire our members 
to have the self-confidence that they shoul ye; to 
make them understand that their knowledge and skill 
in producing the things they do make it passible_for 
them to control, and have a_say_in_ what should 
happen to their products. 

Surely, we see enough of Management inefficiency 
to understand that we could do better. Why scream 
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about inefficient management if we, ourselves, lack 
the confidence and knowledge that we could do as 
well, if not better? 

The best and most efficient management, backed 
by the use of the best technological knowledge 
available, can be bankrupt without the skill and 
knowhow of their workers. 


Jf_our_peaple_would_ stand_up, if they could re- 


member what they, and countless others, have contri- 
ted to wealth of the country, in spite of_the 


inefficient management surrounding us. if they could 
remember what we have won through our trade union 
movement, the leaders that ment.has thrown up 
during our struggles, they would see how much more 
has to be won, and_could_be won. 


Only by Struggle 


I agree with Bert Ramelson, in his argument that 
the considerable encroachments that have been made 
into managerial “rights” have been achieved through 
struggle. If today busmen in Britain’s capital city 
feel secure in the sense that the London Passenger 
Transport Board would not dare to fire any one of 
them purely as a matter of “exercising managerial 
rights’’, this is due to the many struggles that, over 
the years, London busmen have carried out to 
deprive the management of that right and to establish 
the right of busmen to their job. 

One further point. Workers are today rightly de- 
manding an extension of democracy at work, a right 
to a say in the running of their enterprise, and they see 
their trade unions as weapons in achieving this. It is 
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very important in this context to fight for democratic 
trade unions, for equal rights for all workers within 
the unions, including the right to elect and recall trade 
union officials. The fight for such democratic rights is 
an important condition for a successful struggle to 
achieve workers’ control. 

The removal of bans and proscriptions in my own 
Union at our last BDC makes sense and reinforces 
Jack Jones’ championing of the case for workers’ 
control. Constant attention to the struggle to improve 
and extend the democracy of the trade unions is part 
and parcel of the fight for workers’ control. 

Workers’ contro] is not the end; it_is one of the 
means to the end. It is no substitute for the struggle for 
ite RT RTS PPPOE SET 
son, It is only when the workers win political power 
that we will see the end of our profit society, and its 
replacement_hy_a_service saciety in which the skill, 
knowledge and_ability of our working.class is used to 
the full. Only in such a society will the talents of o will the talents of our 


people be fully used: only-in.a new society will we be 
able to control our environment and obtain the full 
fruits to which our labour, skill and knowledge entitle 


us. That, for me, is the meaning of workers’ control. 
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